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form, it is non-existent. As a iact, nothing can be clearer than
that public opinion, as expressed in the Assembly and Council
of State, has often resulted in action by the Central G-overnment
in accordance with it. The fact that the Executive is irremov-
able, or that certain budget items are non-votable, does not mean
that the Executive can afford to ignore the views of elected
representatives, even over subjects apparently within its sole pur-
view If this is true of the Centre, it is still more so of the
provinces. The reserved side of Government is amenable to pub-
lic opinion, almost as much as the transferred side. It may
safely be said that to-day, whatever may have been the case in
the past, the effect of Indian public opinion on policy is a factor
which must be taken into account in every decision that is made.
As its basis becomes broader with the spread of education and
political experience, it is bound to become a still more powerful
force.
Equality of Status,
463. The object of the present chapter is not so much to des-
cribe the political views which are prevalent in India as to esti-
mate the extent to which an influence which can fairly be called
public opinion exists there at all. We have indicated the strictly
confined range within which the flow of political consciousness
manifests itself; within those limits there are many cross-cur-
rents. But what is the general direction of the stream? We
should say without hesitation that, with all its variations of ex-
pression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most
widespread among all educated Indians is the expression of a
demand for equality with Europeans and a resentment against any
suspicion of differential treatment. The attitude the Indian takes
up on a given matter is largely governed by considerations of his
self-respect. It is a great deal more than a personal feeling; it is
the claim of the East for due recognition of status. It is usual
to date the rise of this demand on the part of the Asiatic for
equality with the European from the defeat of Russia by Japan.
There is no doubt that that event had its repercussions throughout
the Eastern world, and especially in India, where an educated
minority was already claiming for Indians a greater share in the
government of their country. But the events of the past two'
decades have much accelerated the movement. The doctrine of
self-determination preached during the Great ^V"ar, the successful
nationalist movements in many countries, and the resistance of
Turkey to the European powers, all have had their effect. While "
the experienced Indian member of the Services .will admit the
benefits, of the British Raj. and realise the difficulties in the way
of complete self-government; while the member of a minority
community, putting the safety of his community first, will stipu-
late for safeguards; and while the moderate may look askance at
extremist methods which he will not openly denounce, all .alike
.are in sympathy with the demand for equal status with the Euro-
pean and proclaim tlieir belief in self-determination for India.